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Pioneers in Tropical America

Much of Central America and the islands of the Gulf of
Mexico is very volcanic, and owing to earth movements
there have been great oscillations of level in recent times.
There are lofty snow-crowned mountains in that tremen-
dous range of the Andes (which rises abruptly from the
seashore along all western South America to altitudes of
over 20,000 feet) which have been at no great distance of
time under the sea, and are coated with many feet of sedi-
ment derived from the powder of sea shells.   In like manner
portions of the great West India Islands have been under
the sea and then raised up into hills, ducked again, sub-
merged for an age or two, and once more lifted to the
winds of heaven.    It is probable, in fact, that the paucity
of mammalian life and the absence of many families of
birds from the West Indies is due to the violent changes
which have taken place in the shape, size, and level of
these islands, while no doubt from time to time there has
been an appalling destruction of living forms from vol-
canic outbursts, compared to which those of Mont Pel6,
devastating recently the Island of Martinique, were trifling*
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as now, the
earthquakes of Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Central and
South America were as disturbing and destructive to life
and landscapes as they have been in more recent times.
In nearly all the West India Islands, in Central America,
and in northern and western South America, the surface^
as compared to eastern North America, is very mountainous,
Most of the mountains are active or extinct volcanoes* but
there are also the great peaks of the Andes, many high
tablelands, mountains, and hills which are not volcanic
in origin, but are due to wrinkles and elevations of the
earth's crust, carved by the action of water, wind, frost,
and heat into peaks, domes, tablelands, and the saw-lita